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Americans at Work 


The Columbia Broadcasting System has been presenting each Saturday evening a program 
entitled “Americans at Work.” In the words of the opening announcement, it is ““* * * the 
program about you and what you do for a living.” Each half-hour broadcast is devoted to one 
occupation. Every effort is exerted to make each broadcast in the series both informative and en- 
tertaining. The narratives of the announcer, the dramatizations, and the interviews are designed 
to bring out how the worker enters the occupation and what he does on the job. 

Since the occupational studies made by the United States Employment Service have covered 
most of the vocations in the series, it was believed that these studies would be of much assistance to 
the network in the preparation of scripts. An offer of cooperation in the compiling of job data 
having been made and accepted, the United States Employment Service, for the past several 
weeks, has been supplying the Columbia Broadcasting System with material, including published 
job descriptions and unpublished supplementary data. As an example, the carpenter was the 
subject of one of the recent broadcasts. In job descriptions for the construction industry, the work 
performed by carpenters has been set up into 32 separate job descriptions, and there are carpenters 
to be found in many other industries and types of work. In the selection of typically illustrative 
functions for discussion in a 30-minute broadcast, the hundreds of tasks were divided into seven 
groups, which were suggested as subjects for the narrative and interviews, to provide as well- 
balanced and complete a conception of the occupation as possible, 

It is through such cooperative efforts as this that the Employment Service is attempting to make 
its collection of occupational information of maximum benefit to the greatest number of people. 
































Technological Development and 
Employment Trends 


By E. A. HoLBRooK 
Dean, School of Engineering and Mines, The University of Pittsburgh 





WANTED 
Harness Washer 


Steady Work Good Pay 





sAW this notice in rough letters on card- 

board in the window of our local livery 
stable in the spring of 1896. I did not apply 
for the job as I was too young, but I found 
out that an experienced man could, by work- 
ing steadily, wash 3 harnesses an hour, or 30 
in a working day of 10 hours. The pay was 
8 cents a harness, or a day’s wage of $2.40. 
Today, this statement can be classed as a bit 
of useless information. 

The livery stable was a town gathering 
place, and I learned there that they were 
worried that a projected trolley-car line 
would hurt their business; they had never a 
thought that within a few years the horseless 
carriage would make harness washing a for- 
gotten trade. We think little today of the 
technological unemployment that followed 
the decline of the livery stable. There were, 
in every town and city, hostlers, drivers, 
teamsters, harness makers and harness wash- 
ers, buggy makers and buggy washers, whip 
makers, horseshoers, and horse traders. 
What became of them? Some of the older 
ones I knew never became reconciled to the 
automobile, and just faded out of the picture. 
The younger ones fitted somehow into the 
automobile trade. For example, a buggy 
washer could easily become an automobile 
washer. Not so simple, however, was the 
step from hostler to garage mechanic. 

We must admit that today perhaps 50 
times as many men are employed in selling 
and servicing automobiles and as chauffeurs 
and drivers as ever made a living in the 
livery-stable trade, and we see that the com- 





plete change from livery stable to garage has 
made more work for more people. Not so 
easy to grasp, however, is the situation where 
the introduction of automatic dial telephones 
suddenly displaces perhaps 50 girls from a 
central station. This seems a real displace- 
ment, and it is difficult to give a simple 
answer to its benefits expressed in terms of 
direct new jobs. 

If we consider technological unemploy- 
ment fairly, we must admit that nothing is so 
real in this world as change. Change in 
material things like jobs we must be prepared 
ever to meet. It is helpful, I think, to know 
that in this country in 1789, 90 out of 100 
people lived on the farm, and that only 10 
out of 100 lived in the city. Today it is 
certain, by reason of technological improve- 
ments and inventions, especially in power and 
machinery, that fewer than a third of our 
people living on farms can supply the rest of 
us with food and the other farm products. 

We seem now to be in a cycle where our 
well-being and jobs are dependent upon new 
inventions, rather than on training, or desire, 
or friends, or economic theories. A recent 
trade publication of the General Electric Co. 
states: 


One-fourth of all employees in American industry 
owe their jobs to 18 new industries which have 
developed as the result of scientific research since 
1880. Ninety-five percent of modern chemical indus- 
try is fundamentally based on discoveries made in 
university laboratories. 


Dr. Charles F. Kettering, of General 
Motors, says, ‘“The trouble with America is 
not overproduction of goods but underpro- 
duction of new ideas.” In my own experi- 
ence, after watching the changing industries 
and the development of new products in the 
great Pittsburgh industrial district for the 
past 20 years, I place first in our hopes for 
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more employment the development of new 
industries through research and invention. 
If this falters or fails, our plans for new jobs 
and positions are futile. 


England and Textiles 


In considering technological unemploy- 
ment during the past 200 years, we must not 
forget that through a series of years a devel- 
oping industry goes through what may be 
called a complete social and employment 
cycle. Perhaps the best example is the textile 
industry in England. The picture there in 
the first part of the eighteenth century is 
not pretty. Cloth was woven on hand looms 
in the cottages of the workers. From day- 
light until dark, all in the family worked, 
from aged grandparents to the children— 
weaving, carding, and spinning. Even then 
they could produce hardly enough to keep 
themselves alive and in rags, while their 
output could be purchased only by the 
middle and upper classes. Then came the 
inventions of the power loom and spinning 
jenny and the extended use of mechanical 
power. The individual workman could pro- 
duce 20 times as much cloth as before. 
Is it any wonder that the first results were 
to throw out of employment hundreds of 
hand weavers and to cause riots in which 
the new power machinery was destroyed? 

The next step in the cycle was the cheap- 
ening of the price of cloth, because it could 
be manufactured so cheaply. People who 
never before could afford sufficient clothes 
now dressed decently. An export trade in 
cloth developed. Soon the production in- 
creased so that not only were all the old 
weavers in demand, but little children were 
brought in to tend the looms, a situation 
which is a shameful but temporary aspect 
in our cycle of technological development. 
Within 25 years after the introduction of 
the new methods, common people were 
better dressed than had been the upper 
classes of a hundred years before. The cheap 
cloth in turn created a demand for quantities 
far beyond any dream of previous years. 
Soon the weavers bettered their own condi- 
tion through organization and collective 


action; money became more plentiful; people 
reared more children, who in turn could 
support families of their own. From 1780 to 
1850, the population of the textile districts of 
England, which had been almost static for a 
hundred years previously, increased fourfold. 
It appears then that it took about 70 years 
for England to complete the textile cycle, 
during which invention allowed the common 
people of England to go from rags to riches 
in dress, allowed the population to grow 
because of the many more jobs available, and 
increased enormously the general wealth of 
the English Nation. It was hard on the 
first hand weavers whose livelihood was 
destroyed. If they could have been taken 
care of temporarily, and -if the children 
could have been kept out of the factories, 
this textile cycle in England would make a 
happy picture for us to look back upon. 


Second-Degree Jobs 


A final point to consider in technological 
unemployment is the creation of what can be 
called second-degree or indirect jobs, by the 
use of more machinery. As an illustration, 
I go back to 1932 when a number of men were 
at work building a road in Pennsylvania with 
machinery. The order was issued and well 
publicized that all machinery should be 
shut down, and the labor force made several 
times as large, in order that more men could 
be put at work. The immediate effect seemed 
good; 500 direct or first-degree jobs were pro- 
vided on that road, where only 100 had 
existed before. The rock crushers shut down 
and the men broke the rock by hand with 
sledge hammers—killing work for those not 
used to it—and the production of crushed 
stone fell to a fraction of the previous output. 
The rock drills and the compressed-air plant 
at the quarry shut down and men drilled the 
rock with hand steel. The concrete-mixing 
machine shut down, and men mixed the 
stone, sand, and cement for the road, and 
placed it by hand. The press applauded, for 
here were 500 men at work. What short- 
sighted economy, for the total road completed 
was hardly one-fiftieth of what had been 
built with machinery! How much better— 
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if 500 men had to be put at work—to buy 
more machines and to build 5 miles of good 
road where only 1 mile had been possible 
with 100 men. 

I wish especially to call attention to what 
resulted from this going back to hand labor— 
the elimination of indirect or second-degree 
jobs in many localities, some of them far from 
where the road was being built. The rock 
crushers, drills, compressors, and concrete- 
mixing and laying machines were idle; no 
new ones were ordered, so that plants that 
build and service these machines were idle; 
they, in turn, took no coal or electric power 


and shipped no machinery over the railroads, 


and all of these industries had to lay off men— 
all because the highway project went back to 
hand labor. So little road was built under 
the new plan that little dynamite was needed 
to blast the rock; and only one-fiftieth as much 
cement was used as before, so the powder and 
cement-manufacturing plants had to lay off 
men. Thus the effect on jobs through going 
back to hand labor is like the wave caused 
by dropping a stone into a pond; in ever- 
widening circles it disturbs the calm of the 
surface of our national economy. And now 
complete the picture of second-degree jobs 
by thinking what would have happened to 
these distant factories and apparently unre- 
lated industries if the 500 men had demanded 
new and more machinery. Everywhere we 
would have had an increased wave of em- 
ployment in ever-widening circles as far as 
the boundaries of our country. 

Technological development has resulted 
in benefits to all of us. Devices which we 
use every day in our normal business or social 
lives—the telephone, the radio, the type- 
writer, the automobile, the electric light— 
are all the results of technological progress; 
yet every one of them caused some displace- 
ment of workers at the time of their intro- 
duction. Although the benefits accrue to 
all, a few of us may suffer at the time of 
transition. 


An Employment Service Responsibility 


It is the responsibility of some agency or 
organization to assist those who of necessity 





are displaced, to find either related or unre- 
lated work, so that their productive capacities 
will continue to be available. No other 
agency is potentially better equipped to 
reduce the difficulty in making the necessary 
shifts than is the Employment Service. Not 
only are occupational changes necessary but, 
at times, industrial and geographical shifts 
are in order. Here is a challenge to the 
Employment Service, a long-range responsi- 
bility as great if not greater than any it has 
at present. 

All of us are agreed that we are only on 
the threshold of technological development; 
we have had only a taste of what is to come. 
Television, for example, is peeping around 
the corner. The tremendous changes it will 
cause are only idle conjectures on our part 
at this time. 

Similar developments in transport, in agri- 
culture, and in all other industries have been 
hinted at and are along the lines that startle 
even those with the most vivid imaginations. 
Quick adaptability to changing conditions 
is mandatory for all who are interested in 
assisting the technologically displaced. 

That such displacement will continue is 
inevitable; for under our competitive and 
democratic order, any industry resisting 
change and failing to recognize its necessity 
is signing its own death warrant. The dis- 
placement and adjustments, painful as they 
are, may be looked upon as growing pains 
in the development of a greater Nation. 

The National Research Project of the 
Works Progress Administration under David 
Weintraub, Director, has published a study, 
*‘Reemployment Opportunities and Recent 
Changes in Industrial Techniques,” which 
discusses reemployment of displaced workers 
in agriculture and other specific industries. 
Other authorities have considered both tech- 
nically and socially the effects of techno- 
logical unemployment. My point in this 
article has been to describe, in nontechnical 
language, some of the easily forgotten bene- 
fits that come to all of us, even while the 
individual worker may be going through the 
pains of personal technological unem- 
ployment. 
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Voluntary Staff Training 


By Wiu1aM J. CoTTeR 
Counselor, Funior Division, Nebraska State Employment Service, Lincoln, Nebr. 


EVERAL months ago one of our staff in- 

quired at a nearby university concerning 
available classes in personnel administration. 
At the time no classes were offered, but he 
was told that a class would be given during 
the second semester. The staff member 
aroused the interest of other employees of the 
Lincoln office, and several decided to enroll 
for the class. We were all enthusiastic about 
the opportunity for furthering our education, 
especially in a subject so closely allied with 
our present employment; but we were soon 
disappointed when we learned that none of 
us had the prerequisites to gain credit in the 
university for the course. Furthermore, we 
found that the cost was more than any of us 
desired to assume without obtaining college 
credits. 

We had about given up consideration of the 
point; but it occurred to us that, with a few 
books on personnel administration and psy- 
chology, we could conduct our own course. 
The entire office force, from clerks to man- 
ager, was willing to undertake this project on 
a purely voluntary basis; and, after careful 
planning, we began the meetings. No one is 
required to attend. 

We invited the staffs from the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Division and the head- 
quarters office of the State Employment 
Service to be members of our class. Other 
interested individuals from public and private 
agencies were also invited to attend. As the 
news got around, there were so many re- 
quests to join the group that it has been neces- 
sary to keep our number down rather rigidly. 

The course is conducted on the basis that 
each member is required to present one of the 
lecture and discussion periods. He must make 
a complete and detailed outline of his subject, 





have copies typed for everyone in the class, 
appoint one or two others to familiarize them- 
selves with particular topics, and direct the 
discussion period following the lecture. As a 
text we use a standard book on personnel ad- 
ministration, supplemented by about 10 
others on the same subject. The class meets 
for 2 hours, one evening each week. 

There has been inaugurated a plan of in- 
viting in guest speakers representing the man- 
agerial side of certain occupational groups, 
such as retail trade, office work, public utili- 
ties, and construction work. The first speaker 
was the personnel director of one of the city’s 
largest department stores. He was asked to 
tell us something of his personnel problems 
and to answer our questions. He was origi- 
nally told that he would not need to spend 
more than an hour, but when his time was 
up he had become so interested in us and we 
in him that he continued on for 2 hours more. 
There has been definite help to our Service 
from our contact with the speakers. They 
have told us many things that will help us 
deal with them better; and, at the same time, 
we have undoubtedly helped to sell them on 
greater use of the Employment Service. 

We believe we are deriving many benefits 
from this course. For example, when each 
member presents his lecture and discussion 
he is getting practice in leading a group. He 
is learning to organize his research work and 
ideas so that they may be properly presented. 
Each one of us has done considerably more 
outside reading on subjects related to our 
work. The sustained interest of the staff in 
such voluntary self-improvement points to 
our continuing the practice, as a supplement 
to formal staff training conducted by the 
Nebraska State Employment Service. 
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Evaluating Applicants by Dexterity Testing 


By Jack Hurt 
Senior Interviewer, Virginia State Employment Service, Marton, Va. 


ideas about personnel selection has pro- 
vided the means for conducting, through the 
Virginia State Employment Service, a valu- 
able experiment in dexterity testing of appli- 
cants. The Employment Service and em- 
ployers who use the Service profit by this ex- 
perience.as does the industry which is directly 
served, since it has been demonstrated that 
a job seeker may be quickly, fairly, and 
accurately rated on those physical qualities 
which a particular occupation demands. 

In October 1937 a local garment manufac- 
turing concern made arrangements with the 
Virginia State Employment Service at Ma- 
rion for receiving applications from women 
who sought factory employment. The major- 
ity of these applicants had no work history. 
The job of interviewing hundreds of job 
seckers was assumed by the Service, which 
has made all referrals and placements in the 
plant. The unusual feature of this arrange- 
ment was that the firm requested that the 
interview should include certain dexterity 
tests selected by officials of the factory after 
careful studies of the occupations in their 
plant. Scores on these tests, combined with 
work history and other personal data, form 
the basis for determining the applicant’s fit- 
ness for a position almost as accurately as 
would a trial on the job. 

Four different tests have been tried. The 
first is a simple “grip”? measurement, by 
which the applicant squeezes a device 12 
successive times, as hard as she can. Read- 
ings are taken with each effort, and the group 
of readings forms a “fatigue curve,”’ falling 
off gradually or sharply according to the 
subject’s endurance. This test also indicates 


A SMALL garment factory with progressive 


the relative strength of the individual’s hand. 
Another is a test for speed of arm movement, 
a valuable factor in many jobs, determined 
by the length of time required to transfer 12 
thimbles from one set of pegs to another and 
back again, using one hand. Steadiness of 
hand is tested by an electrical device con- 
sisting of a metal plate having holes of grad- 
uated size, a buzzer, and a stylus. The 
smaller an opening into which the applicant 
can insert the wire stylus without making 
contact with its sides and sounding the 
buzzer, the better her rating. 

The most valuable test used in this experi- 
ment is one for general dexterity, performed 
on an inclined board having three equally 
spaced sockets in front with a counting device 
behind each socket. A stylus is punched suc- 
cessively into each hole as rapidly as possible 
for one minute. The score is read directly 
from the counters, which may be reset to zero. 
This test is given for each hand. 

An average mark for each test is obtained by 
experience with several hundred applicants. 
The passing grade for any one job must be 
arrived at through a follow-up process applied 
to a group of persons having various ratings, 
who are assigned to the job. Production 
records are found to correlate approximately 
to one or more of the test scores. The average 
score made on the dexterity test mentioned is 
about 35, while it is found that a mark of 38 or 
better is needed to predict success for a sew- 
ing-machine operator. 

Remarkable differences among individuals 
have been revealed by these tests, differences 
which a simple interview would never bring 
to light. Over 1,500 girls have been tested 
to date in Marion, and 634 have been placed. 


1 Eprror’s Note.—The Division of Standards and Research of the United States Employment Service is at 
present making studies to determine the usefulness of dexterity tests for various occupations. 
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Approximately two out of five applicants are 
found suitable for this type of work. Those 
who are unsuitable for work in this particular 
concern are found so because of a lack of 
manual dexterity, as indicated by the tests. 
This shortcoming is little or no handicap in 
other lines of work, and suitable employment 
is sought elsewhere for these persons. 

Many of the girls eliminated in this manner 
would otherwise have been hired by the fac- 
tory, because many seemed intelligent and 
made good impressions. However, the ex- 
perience of a few who were hired experi- 
mentally from the disqualified group demon- 


strates that they are not fitted for occupations 
demanding high speed and dexterity, and 
that efforts to use them in these occupations 
invariably result in a greater labor turnover 
and a higher training expense. In light of 
this experience, the value of dexterity testing 
to employers is obvious enough. 

When such tests are conducted by the pub- 
lic employment service, they are entirely con- 
sistent with the principle of referring only the 
best qualified applicants. When available 
applicants have no previous experience by 
which to evaluate them, tests are almost in- 
dispensable. 


Professionalization of Employment 
Service Work 


By FLoyp PARKE 
District Manager, Iowa State Employment Service, Davenport, Iowa 


OR THE past several years, personnel of 
Fie public employment service have been 
urged to work toward a greater degree of 
professionalization of their work. To realize 
what excellent progress has been made toward 
this objective, we need only to recall our first 
fumbling, uncertain days and weeks in the 
Service. Yet when the new arrival from the 
merit list is told that he or she must develop 
a professional approach to the work, just 
what is meant? It is profitable to attempt to 
define in practical terms just what is inherent 
in “professional” as applied to the work of 
Employment Service personnel. 

Some aspects of the program of profession- 
alization are so obvious that it will suffice to 
accord them only brief mention. For ex- 
ample, we are well aware of the advantages 
of effective physical lay-out of an office to 
assure its public acceptance on a professional 
basis. It is true that a brilliant attorney-at- 
law would be no less brilliant if his office were 
in a dingy building on a back street; but it 
is likewise true that his practice would be 
much less successful than if his office environ- 
ment impressed the public as commensurate 





with his ability. With any institution deal- 
ing with the public, a well-planned and well- 
located office can be a tremendous help in 
establishing professional prestige in the 
community. 

Another factor which cannot be overlooked 
is the personal appearance and demeanor of 
the office staff. It is not in the province of 
the Employment Service to attempt to direct 
or control the private lives of its staff mem- 
bers, but it can properly be brought to their 
attention that their use of private time, and 
the social contacts which they make, are 
matters of extreme importance both to the 
Service and to themselves. 


Not a Grocery 


Another self-evident fact is that an effi- 
ciently operated office is important in pro- 
moting professionalization, but we must 
guard against the erroneous belief that mere 
mechanical proficiency is professionalization. 
Much of the training program for new per- 
sonnel has stressed job studies, accurate 
classification—both industrial and occupa- 
tional—and statistical accuracy. These con- 
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siderations have sometimes been emphasized 
to the point where some staff members have a 
concept of placement work as a procedure 
wherein applicants are merely classified and 
tagged with an appropriate label, to be filed 
under that label like canned goods on a 
grocer’s shelves until a customer calls for one 
or a half dozen units of that particular appli- 
cant classification. While it may be simple 
to operate a public employment office in that 
manner, it will most certainly never be 
possible or desirable to do so. Every effort 
should be made to advance the scope of job 
analysis, proper classifications, and accurate 
statistics; but it should always be kept in mind 
that these functions are tools to accomplish 
an end rather than the end itself. 

Matching workers and jobs always has been 
and always will be a problem of human 
adjustment rather than mechanical pro- 
cedure. It is doubtful if any experienced 
interviewer ever felt that two applicants were 
equally qualified for an opening, even grant- 
ing the same background of training and 
experience, the same physical characteristics, 
and the same home environment. There still 
remains the all-important qualification of 
mental attitude toward the job, which will 
never be identical in any two applicants. 
More and more we are realizing the im- 
portance of this factor in referral; only by 
natural aptitude, by careful training, and by 
much practical experience can Employment 
Service personnel become proficient in its 
application. Success in evaluating the in- 
tangible human qualities of an applicant is a 
true test of professional ability in an inter- 
viewer. 

In actual practice the interviewer must 
develop a sort of dual personality. He must 
be able to put the applicant at ease and con- 
duct an interview which will disclose the 
qualifications of the applicant; and, having 
recorded those qualifications, he must be 
able completely to disassociate his mind from 
any consideration which would impair the 
correct evaluation of the applicant’s qualifi- 
cations in comparison with those of other 
registered workers, as related to the require- 
ments of the opening to be filled. 

146745—39——2 





The most important faculty that a profes- 
sional worker in the public employment 
service must have is an ingrained human 
interest in applicants and in their problems 
in finding jobs. It must be an interest which 
is stimulated anew by each applicant inter- 
viewed. The interviewer must be placement- 
minded to such a degree that he thinks of 
every applicant in terms of placement possi- 
bilities, just as the physician thinks of every 
patient in terms of the treatment needed to 
restore the patient to health. The inter- 
viewer who is content merely to classify 
applicants and to wait for an employer’s 
order for that particular classification cer- 
tainly does not have a professional approach 
to his work. 

Under the new statistical procedure, inter- 
viewers are required to segregate on their re- 
ports those placements made by virtue of ad- 
vice to the applicant. While such placements 
do not show to the statistical credit of the 
interviewer in the same manner as those in 
which certain mechanical procedure is fol- 
lowed, it is nevertheless true that placements 
on the basis of advice to applicants are highly 
valuable to the Service in promoting public 
acceptance and professional recognition. No 
applicant should be permitted to leave the 
office until an interviewer has studied his 
qualifications and has considered every possi- 
bility which might be suggested in the inter- 
view regarding work opportunities in the 
community. Interviewers who have been 
doing placement work for some time know 
the intense satisfaction which results when an 
applicant is sent forth hopeful—rebuilt in 
morale, and instructed concerning the best 
possibilities for a personal application— 
and the even greater satisfaction when that 
applicant later returns to the office overjoyed 
at having secured work through advice given 
by the interviewer. Regardless of statistical 
credit, placements of that kind are the most 
pleasant experience that an interviewer in the 
public employment service can have. 


Alertness Needed 


A proper professional approach to place- 
ment work in a public employment office is 
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that of both student and expert. Just as a 
competent physician never ceases to study 
and learn new methods for preventing and 
healing disease, so staff members must always 
continue to study new methods of preventing 
unemployment by more accurately placing 
applicants; and, when the unemployed 
worker comes to us, we must constantly im- 
prove our effectiveness in helping to restore 
him to a satisfactory place in the industrial 
life of a community. 

It is important that the interviewer always 
keep in mind that, since at best his technical 
knowledge of an occupation is probably in- 
ferior to that of the well qualified applicant, 
the interviewer should constantly strive to 
add to his knowledge by drawing the appli- 
cant into a technical discussion of his work. 
The same principle applies to employer 
contacts. It is useless to pretend that we 
can ever have the extensive detailed knowl- 
edge of an employer’s technical requirements 
that the employer himself has; rather, our 
job is to know enough about those require- 
ments that we can be an indispensable aid 
to the employer in the preliminary selection 
of his applicants, supplementing our too 
meager technical knowledge by a high degree 
of skill in discerning and applying the in- 
tangible human factors in selection. 

Personnel of a public employment office 
who are alert and professional in their 
attitude can make available to the community 
an invaluable knowledge of human values and 
capacities, supplemented by the technical 
tools which are being developed through in- 


telligent research work. In our communities 
we are striving to achieve a status where the 
advice of the staff of the local employment 
office will be sought in all problems related 
to employment in the same manner as the 
physician’s advice is sought in all matters 
related to health. It will obviously reflect 
against us if we attempt to give advice not 
based on actual knowledge or experience. 
A false front of pretended expertness in 
personnel work is both useless and dangerous. 

We must start in the humble spirit of the 
student; and if the new staff member is alert, 
intelligent, interested in human nature and 
in the solution of human problems, there will 
be developed in that individual, as he gains 
experience, a proper degree of professional 
assurance based on definite knowledge. Ifa 
new staff member in the Service shows con- 
clusive evidence of lack of interest in the 
problems of the unemployed or seems apa- 
thetic in his or her desire to be of service to 
employers and workers in the community, 
then it is a waste of time to try to make that 
individual a professional Employment Service 
worker. 

In the last analysis, we personnel of public 
employment offices will be professionalized to 
the degree that we are willing intelligently to 
devote our entire working effort, our spare- 
time study, and the very pattern of our lives, 
to the responsibility of more expertly and 
expeditiously matching men and jobs. When 
the positions we hold are merely incidental 
to the assistance we can give to workers and 
employers, we shall be truly professionalized. 


Baubles or Jewelry? 


By Pau C. WINNER 
Assistant Director, Wisconsin State Employment Service 


VERY normal person takes pride in 

pointing to his accomplishments. He 
experiences considerable satisfaction in the 
realization that he has outdistanced a rival, 
competing under similar or more favorable 
circumstances. Each month the EmpLoy- 
MENT SERVICE News carries a table showing 





the number of placements that have been 
made by each State Employment Service. 
It is doubtful whether any State Director, 
office manager, or staff member of a local 
employment office fails to compare the ac- 
complishments of his own State with those 
of the other States. 
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In some respects, however, it is unfair and 
illogical to compare these figures without 
some qualification. All placements, regard- 
less of duration of employment, economic and 
social value to the community, or time 
required to fill the order, are thrown into 
the same coffer. The placement of a do- 
mestic, or a snow shoveler to be employed for 
a few hours, is given the same consideration 
as the placement in permanent employment 
of a mining engineer or the general manager 
of a large industrial organization. 

The success of an employment office or a 
State Employment Service is sometimes 
judged by the number of placements that 
have been made. Persons responsible for 
budgetary allotments have been known to 
measure personnel requirements and mone- 
tary needs by the rather unsound yardstick 
of total volume of placements. 

What jeweler would think of comparing 
the sale of a piece of cheap costume jewelry 
with the sale of an expensive diamond 
bracelet? Yet both are jewelry! One sale 
is made quickly and without effort; the other 
requires adroit salesmanship and a great 
deal of time. Does not the same principle 
apply to placements by the Employment 
Service? 

Placement reports, with no distinction 
made as to type or quality of employment, 
are misleading; and, to the local employment 


office or State Employment Service trying to 
achieve a high standard of performance, a 
cursory examination of placement totals, 
without any particular evaluation being in- 
volved, is objectionable. Public opinion still 
retains to some extent the erroneous belief 
that the public employment service is a free 
service for casual labor only. Auxiliary 
reports should be compiled to bring out and 
emphasize the fact that highly skilled and pro- 
fessionally trained applicants are served as 
well as those in the manual trades. It is 
possible to have your head in the clouds and 
still keep your feet on the ground. 

Unless something is done by way of special 
recognition to encourage the placement of 
applicants in the higher brackets, the Em- 
ployment Service may disintegrate into what 
it was prior to the present decade—a service 
for domestics, farm hands, day and other less 
skilled workers. 

In Wisconsin we have experimented a great 
deal with various methods of weighting place- 
ments according to length and quality of 
employment. Our results thus far have led 
us to believe that something more along this 
line can and should be done. Any system of 
weighting, even though it can never be per- 
fect, would be better than the present policy 
of indiscriminately jumbling baubles with 
expensive jewelry regardless of intrinsic value 
or cost of production. 


Meeting Employer Requirements In 


Commercial and Professional Jobs 


By GeorcE H. P. Van ZANDT 
Junior Interviewer, Texas State Employment Service, Amarillo, Texas 


LACING applicants in commercial and 
Pritetessionat positions requires attention 
to details which, in many respects, are dif- 
ferent from those which are important in 
placing workers in domestic service or other 
iobs of lesser skills. In an effort to determine 





what those details are, the Amarillo office 
of the Texas State Employment Service 
analyzed employer requirements for jobs 
typical of the commercial and professional 
fields in that city. 

The analysis indicated rather clearly that, 
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in considering hiring applicants referred to 
them, employers generally were influenced 
more by personal characteristics than by 
factual statements about previous work 
history. Prominent among the conditions 
peculiarly important to employers of office 
workers were the applicant’s appearance, 
attitude, temperament, clothing, cosmetics, 
complexion, voice, stature, simple arith- 
metical ability, handwriting, and present 
abilities as contrasted with previous ex- 
perience. 

The analysis made no effort to demonstrate 
why this situation existed, nor to determine 
whether those methods of arriving at a 
choice were universal or were peculiar only 
to Amarillo. Trying to be realistic about the 
particular community they serve, interviewers 
in the professional and commercial division 
immediately began taking a different slant 
on new applications and a changed approach 
in reinterviews before referral. Greater at- 
tention was given to descriptions of the 
applicants interviewed. 

Descriptive adjectives were studied and dis- 
cussed until a fair degree of standardization 
was reached in the process of constructing 
the word pictures recorded on application 
cards. Soon it became possible, during the 
selection process, for a staff member to visu- 
alize the applicant with a fair degree of accu- 
racy, from the word picture recorded on the 
card by another interviewer. Moreover, the 
picture is currently retouched, additions to 
the picture being made as an applicant sub- 
sequently visits the office. No reinterview 
was considered complete until the interviewer 
had reviewed the “Special Occupational In- 
formation” and ‘‘Comments” sections of the 
card to ascertain if the entries in these spaces 
adequately and correctly described the 
applicant. 

As interviewers improved in their word 
architecture, the recorded descriptions came 
to be relied on more and more. Today they 
are considered as valuable in making selec- 
tions as any other kind of information on the 
application. 

Even so, word pictures, however skillful, 
are not enough. The analysis had indicated 


also employers’ concern with present abili- 
ties. Time was when applicants’ estimates of 
their abilities in taking dictation and typing, 
for example, were recorded on the applica- 
tion; and selections were made on the basis 
of such information. Results were not satis- 
factory. Over a year ago the Amarillo office 
undertook standard tests in a limited fashion. 
Applicants seeking typing or stenographic 
positions were told that, while the tests were 
not mandatory, the results enabled the inter- 
viewer to know a great deal more about their 
qualifications, thus increasing the possibili- 
ties of their obtaining suitable employment. 
It was also explained that information ob- 
tained from tests was only to supplement, 
rather than replace, other information on 
their applications. Tests included dictation, 
typing, handwriting, and simple arithmetic. 

Test results revealed that 74 percent of the 
applicants had overestimated their abilities by 
more than 25 percent, that 10 percent of the 
applicants had overestimated their abilities 
by less than 25 percent, and that 16 percent 
of the applicants had underestimated their 
abilities from 8 to 27 percent. Of those 
applicants who overestimated their abilities 
as typists and stenographers, the average 
overestimation was 52 percent. 

Practical demands on time and staff have 
required shifting the burden of test adminis- 
tration to local schools and business colleges. 
At the present time, three of the leading 
business colleges in Amarillo give weekly 
tests, all of which are standardized in order 
that results may be accurately compared in 
the employment office. 

This program has resulted in the trans- 
mission of employers’ orders received by the 
schools and colleges to the Employment 
Service. Typical was the employer order 
received by a business college for a combina- 
tion typist-bookkeeper, experienced in selling 
dresses and in making alterations. The 
college could not fill it. The employment 
office could and did. 

By studying employers’ needs and require- 
ments, then pointing employment-office oper- 
ations toward the fulfillment of those needs 
and requirements, it is believed that the 
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Amarillo office has made progress in making 
itself an integrated and indispensable part of 
the community it serves. Results achieved 
afford some proof of the workability of the 
study and planning which the office has 
undertaken. Of the total private placements 
made by the Amarillo office in 1937, the 
commercial and professional division made 


5.63 percent; in 1938 the division made 30.42 
percent of the total private placements. 
Placement activity for the Amarillo office 
was 110 percent higher in 1938 than in 1937, 
while placements for the professional and 
commercial division increased 1,067.6 percent 
for the same period. 


A Cloth Horse and a Lame Duck 


By Rosert E. Ives 
Manager, Iowa State Employment Service, Oelwein, Iowa 


ITH an air of complete dejection, he 

came into the employment office 
and began talking with me. During the 
interview it was disclosed that he was handi- 
capped by a congenital hip ailment which 
imparted a curious, duck-like waddle to his 
walk. Down on his luck, out of employment, 
and almost desperate he had been a clown 
with a small circus that had gone broke. 
Despite his difficulties, he was proud of his 
profession and willing to talk freely about his 
many years in small-show work. 

Since there are no small shows with head- 
quarters in the vicinity and since he needed 
a job, I began to think of possibilities for 
finding work for him, considering his back- 
ground and handicap. While trying to 
decide how to fit his experience into the local 
picture of work opportunities, I thought of 
the field of novelty advertising and told him 
to come back and see me in a day or so. 
There was the germ of an idea that could 
possibly be developed. 

To a local businessman I sold the idea of 
using novelty advertising for his business. 
Since there was to be a horse and colt show 
in the near future, it was suggested that a 
*“‘clown horse” be constructed and that this 
applicant be employed to show the horse in 
the ring and enter him in the parade. The 
idea clicked. The local business house built 
the horse, and when he was finished, he was 
a horse that was wonderful to behold. He 





had a cloth body with a jaw that worked on a 
spring and could be opened and shut; his 
tail and mane were made of strands of rope; 
and his saddle bore advertising for the local 
business concern. 

When the horse was completed it was 
necessary to employ two men to give it 
life—one to be the front of the horse and 
one to be the back; that made work for two 
more men—and two more temporary place- 
ments. 

Our applicant was dressed up as an old 
farmer, who, with many comic trials and 
tribulations, led the stubborn and spirited 
beast in the parade and show ring. Because 
the arrangement proved to be popular, 
amusing, and a good advertising medium, 
the horse was soon revamped, antlers were 
added, and became a moose for a conven- 
tion of a fraternal order. This was all the 
impetus needed to get our friend, the clown, 
started in novelty advertising. He is now 
working steadily and has not found it neces- 
sary to apply for work for several months. 
He drops in for an occasional visit and is 
certainly a booster for the State Employ- 
ment Service. 

It sometimes takes imagination to find and 
develop the right kind of work for handi- 
capped applicants; but in many instances 
the expenditure of a little time and ingenuity 
makes possible their rehabilitation and return 
to self-support. 
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HE FIRST week of May 1939 was desig- 
nated as National Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Week, so as to intensify and dramatize 
the program of the Employment Service and 
the national veterans’ organizations for plac- 
ing in suitable jobs those who served in our 
armed forces in time of war. 

There are certain groups of persons who, 
because of their particular problems, require 
specialize] placement assistance which the 
Employment Service gives without sacrificing 
its principle of referring best qualified 
workers. Job applicants having physical 
handicaps require separate attention quite 
obviously because their choice of occupations 
is abnormally limited. Certain groups of 
agricultural workers are given particular 
assistance because of the highly seasonal 
nature of farming and the consequent neces- 
sity for much migration of farm labor. 
We have recently come to realize that older 
workers who have lost their employment are 
another group requiring special attention 
because of the unfortunate barrier many of 
them have met in obtaining new jobs. 





The Veteran Group 


Veterans who have served in various wars 
and were fortunate enough to return are 
another important class of workers who need 
and deserve particular attention because of 
the different circumstances under which they 
must seek employment. The special prob- 
lems of the veterans are somewhat related 
to those of the physically handicapped and 
of the older workers. Physically handicapped 
veterans are aided in much the same way as 
other handicapped job seekers, by close co- 
operation of the Employment Service with 
State rehabilitation agencies. The primary 
need of veterans has been, in the last two 


Promoting Veterans’ Placement 


By Paut B. McGEE 
Veterans’ Placement Service, United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


decades, the rehabilitation of those who suf- 
fered physically and mentally as a result of 
war. A further need, which is becoming 
more apparent and important, is the promo- 
tion of employment opportunities for these 
men who have, in the interval since the war, 
become part of the older-worker group. 

During the last year the Veterans’ Place- 
ment Service of the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the veterans’ organizations 
have been intensifying their cooperative 
efforts and relating them more directly to 
the employment problems of all older work- 
ers. Ata meeting early in 1938, the veterans’ 
committee of the Federal Advisory Council 
of the United States Employment Service, 
composed of representatives of the major 
veterans’ organizations and staff members of 
the Employment Service, decided to make a 
concerted drive to bring all unemployed 
veterans to the Employment Service for 
assistance and to contact employers in their 
behalf. 

The Veterans’ Administration requested 
all veterans on its rolls to register at the 
nearest offices of the State Employment 
Services; and the Employment Services sent 
call-in cards to all veterans in their inactive 
files and re-interview cards to those having 
incomplete or doubtful registrations. These 
efforts resulted in a considerable increase of 
veterans’ registrations and a substantial rise 
in the active file. 

The employer-contact program, aided by 
all forms of promotion, including the press, 
radio, letters, bulletins, and personal and 
public talks, was based on the theory that if 
employment opportunities could be secured 
for the over-40 group, veterans automatically 
would share the full benefit of the drive since 
they compose over 43 percent of all employ- 
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able males in the 40- to 50-year age bracket. 
In all instances it was emphasized that em- 
ployers were being asked to employ older 
workers and veterans not out of sentiment or 
sympathy but because they had been proved 
to be experienced, reliable, cooperative, 
qualified workers. 


Survey for Older Workers 


Paralleling this veterans’ employment cam- 
paign, special activities have been instituted 
in behalf of all older workers. The National 
Association of Manufacturers cooperated 
with the veterans by making a survey of its 
members to determine the facts concerning 
unemployment among persons over 40, par- 
ticularly World War veterans, and the atti- 
tude of employers with respect to hiring 
workers of this age group. The Association 
requested its employers to follow a policy of 
‘ability to perform the task’’ as the criterion 
in the selection of their employees. . 

“It is evident,” says the Association in its 
report,! “‘that industry evaluates its older 
workers very highly. It is apparent that 
workers over 40 constitute a vital and dy- 
namic part of industry, their skills and strong 
loyalties being of inestimable importance in 
the industrial unit.” The following state- 
ments by leading manufacturers, selected at 
random from the report, present an en- 
couraging factual picture and _ strikingly 
support the early contention of the veterans’ 
groups as to the inherent value of the older 
worker: 


A Vatve MANUFACTURING ComMPANY. 


Out of 185 employees, we have 103 who are over 
40 years of age. We find that the older workmen 
are steadier, more reliable in attendance, and remain 
constantly at their work. Our experience is that we 
would prefer to have older men throughout the 


plant . . we find the older men handling the 
materials and the machines just as quickly and with 
more care than the young ones. 


A CHEMICAL CoMPANY. 


We purposely select a proportion of men over 40 
for the service departments in the plants, finding 
them more dependable, requiring less supervision, 
using better judgment, and, while not so fast, turning 
out more work over a period of time. 


A STEEL FounprRy ComMPANY. 


Men 40 years of age and over have a better under- 
standing of the proper relationship between employer 
and employee—the older men are steadier workers. 


In 1938 the Secretary of Labor appointed 
a committee on the employment problems of 
older workers, consisting of 20 individuals 
representing employers, labor, and Govern- 
ment. This committee, using data that had 
already been compiled by the 1937 Census 
of Unemployment and by the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, made its report to the 
Secretary in March 1939. The general 
conclusion of this report is, ““The prejudice 
against hiring the older workers appears to 
rest largely on inadequate or erroneous in- 
formation. It is not true that workers are 
through after 40, and everything possible 
should be done to dispel this idea.” 

The report recommended that the Em- 
ployment Service study the work oppor- 
tunities of particular communities or groups 
of employing firms, with a view to determin- 
ing the types of jobs most suitable to the 
middle-aged worker, and give special atten- 
tion to the qualifications, experience, and 
aptitudes of middle-aged applicants. These 
reports, coming before the National Veterans’ 
Employment Week in May, strengthened our 
combined efforts to promote employment for 
this group to whom we all owe so much. 


1 “Workers over 40,” by the National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West Nineteenth Street, New 


York, N. Y., December 1938. 20 cents. 
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Book Notes 


THe FuNcTIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE, by 
Chester I. Barnard, President of the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co., Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1938. 334 pages. $3.50. 


The author estimates that not less than 
5,000,000 individuals are engaged in the work 
of executives in the United States. He further 
points out that most of the technical fields in 
which they work are well covered by litera- 
ture and instruction; however, concerning the 
one instrumentality with which they must all 
work—organization—and the techniques ap- 
propriate to it, there is little. 

In his preface he takes the view that the 
sociologist, social psychologist, economist, the 
scholars in political science, and the histo- 
rians, have adequately described the phe- 
nomena resulting from organizational forces; 
but none have agreed on the fundamental 
elements of organization. Through wide 
experience in several types of organization— 
business, educational, governmental, and 
philanthropical—the author has observed 
closely the processes of individuals as mem- 
bers of a group. This has led to a careful 
analysis of the functioning of individuals in 
their relations to the organizations of which 
they are members. The fundamental motives 
activating the individual as a member of an 
organization are illustrated through examples 
drawn from the author’s wealth of personal 
experience. 

Supplementing this careful analysis of the 
individual is a detailed discussion of the 
elements of organization. As the author sees 
it, organization is based on the motives of the 
individuals making up the group rather than 
on its mechanical structure. From this dis- 
cussion, theories of incentives, authority, and 
executive decision are formulated, leading to 
a clarification of the executive functions and 
responsibility as found in all types of 
organization. 

In the words of the author, ‘‘What has been 
presented is a hypothetical scheme which at 


present explains roughly to me what I have 
observed in many years of practical work with 
organizations of various kinds and what I 
have constructed from the experience of 
others, supplemented, of course, by a little 
knowledge of the social sciences. It is not 
the work of a scientist or a scholar, but rather 
of an interested student of affairs.”—R. L. 
Shaw. 


x KK 


SEVEN LEAN YEARS, by T. J. Woofter, Jr., 
and Ellen Winston. The University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1939. 
187 pages. $1.50. 


The authors of this book, who have been 
connected with the F. E. R. A. and the 
W. P. A. for the past several years, have 
focused their attention principally upon rural 
problems in terms of the human elements 
involved. Statistics of price, production, and 
markets are considered only as they bear 
directly upon rural population. The 7 lean 
years which they survey are 1931-37. The 
book is generously illustrated with striking 
photographs which ably document the text. 

Because of their connections with Federal 
agencies which have been principally con- 
cerned with people rather than land and 
commodities, the authors have been able to 
draw upon much material regarding distress 
among the rural population in various sec- 
tions of the country. They point out that 
the rural population bears, rears, and edu- 
cates 31 percent of the Nation’s children with 
only 9 percent of the Nation’s income. 

Since 1935 Dr. Woofter has been coor- 
dinator of rural research of the F. E. R. A. 
and W. P. A. Previous to this connection 
he was investigator for the President’s Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends, and was 
director of the Tennessee Valley study in 
1933. Dr. Winston has been with various 
Federal relief agencies since 1934, and has 
been technical editor of rural research 
publications. 
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In the first chapter a number of questions 
are proposed. Some of these are: Is farming 
in America essentially different from that of 
25 years ago? Does it still hold the promise 
of security which it then held? What of the 
future of the boys and girls now growing up 
in farm and village homes? The authors 
develop the book along the lines of answering 
these and other questions which have arisen 
during the depression years. Such a study 
of agricultural and rural population under a 
changing economy is much in order because, 
as the authors point out, “‘Agriculture sup- 
ports more people than any other single 
major employment group although it has 
declined since 1870 from the position of 
employing over half of the Nation’s workers 
to that of employing less than one-fourth. It 
still supports 10 times as many as mining, 4 
times as many as building, 3 times as many 
as iron and steel, and over twice as many as 
transportation. Moreover, the fortunes of a 
large part of the village trades and services 
are determined by farm prosperity or decline.” 

Much of the material in the book will be of 
considerable interest to Employment Service 
personnel, for, as the authors point out, there 
is a close relationship between agricultural 
and industrial employment; depressed condi- 
tions in rural areas cause many repercussions 
in urban centers.—Dorothy M. Hetherington. 


KW 


SociAL Prosiems IN LABoR RELATIONS, A 
Case Book, by Paul Pigors, L.C. McKenney, 
and T. O. Armstrong, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York, 1939. 325 pages. $3. 


The general statement that an intelligent 
transfer policy may significantly reduce labor 
turn-over is not unique in books on labor 
relations. However, such a statement fol- 
lowed by seven specific case records describ- 
ing the application of a transfer policy in 
one firm strikingly features the reactions of 
individual workers, and this is the technique 
used in Social Problems in Labor Relations. 

Too often it is assumed that a problem 
arises, management whips up and issues a 
personnel policy, and ‘‘They all lived hap- 
pily ever after’? with respect to that par- 





ticular problem. The cases included in this 
book, however, demonstrate clearly that 
there is no simple or final answer to any 
personnel problem. The application of a 
new and “‘improved”’ transfer policy brought 
out the following reactions: 

1. Viola Burns hesitated to accept a promotional 
transfer as it would mean leaving her present depart- 
ment and friends. 

2. Mary: “I don’t see why I should take a shoe- 
making job. ... I’m a stitcher and I’m going to 
stay a stitcher, even if I get laid off.” 

3. Samson: “It’s a swell theory, Randall, but I’ve 
got to be practical. We can’t teach gum shoemakers 
to stitch, I’d rather take green girls.” 

4. David Walsh, Jr., protested his transfer, as he 
thought the foreman had “done a job on him” to 
get rid of him and make room for a friend. 


Case material for this book was gathered 
over a period of 2 years in two large manu- 
facturing establishments. In one plant the 
workers were organized into an industrial 
union, and in the other, there was an 
‘“‘independent” union. ‘The cases included 
in this book illustrate a practical working 
relationship between workers, union repre- 
sentatives, and management. 

Among the topics covered are selection, 
transfer, employee rating and lay-off, train- 
ing, wage administration, union-management 
cooperation, and personality problems. The 
book is not intended to be a comprehensive 
discussion of all of the factors of personnel 
administration, but is designed to present the 
day-to-day problems arising in the relation- 
ship between management and workers. 

This book is significant in that it stresses 
the importance of the reaction of the indi- 
vidual worker and emphasizes the need for 
coming down occasionally from the abstrac- 
tions of “‘cost-curves,” ‘‘man-hours,’? and 
“production schedules,” to practical con- 
siderations of an individual’s pay envelope 
in relation to his responsibilities, and of his 
congenial working relationships. 

Social Problems in Labor Relations marks an 
early step in a kind of social research de- 
signed to provide the plant executive with 
observed facts regarding social relationships 
equal in importance to the already available 
facts concerning technical relationships.— 
Dorothy Bailey. 
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Trend of Increasing Placements Continues 


OR THE sixth consecutive month Em- 
Pictonenee Service placements in April 
exceeded those for the same month 1 year 
earlier. April placements of 270,496 were 
25 percent above those of April 1938. De- 
spite a small seasonal rise in current applica- 
tions, the gain in placements and a large 
volume of cancelations brought the active file 
at the month end to the lowest point since 
January 1938. 

The great majority of placements were 
with private employers, numbering 195,001, 
up 17.2 percent in daily rate from March 
1939 and 26.7 percent above April 1938. 
Most notable gains occurred in placements 
of men in regular jobs, totaling 46,208—50 
percent above April 1938. Total private 
placements of men numbered 104,830; pri- 
vate placements of women aggregated 90,171, 
of which over half were of regular duration. 
In addition to private placements, 75,495 
jobs in public employment were filled. 

The greatest seasonal gains in private 
placements occurred in the Mountain States 
area, up 43.5 percent from March; and largest 
seasonal increases in public employment were 
reported in the New England States, up 
107.9 percent in daily rate from March 1939. 

Current applications received in April 
numbered 1,172,720, up moderately from 
March 1939 and standing at the same level 
as a year ago, but 82 percent higher than in 
April 1937. Continuing the trend which has 
been in evidence in recent months, the greater 
part of these applications were renewals. 
Applications were received from 863,958 
men and 308,762 women. 

The April active file contained 6,547,051 
active registrants, off 3 percent from March 
1939, and down 9.8 percent from April 1938. 
Men numbered 5,137,468 and women 
1,409,583. 

During April the 1,655 offices and 2,797 
itinerant points of the Employment Service 


made 169,787 field visits to employers—a 
gain of 4.2 percent in daily rate from March 
1939 and a rise of 50 percent from April 
1938; received 10,475,000 visits; and assisted 
in making 42,523 supplemental placements. 

Placements of veterans during April showed 
sizable seasonal gains, but aside from place- 
ments in private jobs of regular duration 
showed little improvement over the record 
of a year ago. The volume of applications 
for work from veterans declined almost one- 
third from March. At the end of April 
357,280 veterans were actively seeking work 
through public employment offices. 


Tas.e 1.—Summary of Operations of United 
States Employment Service, April 1939 











Percent of change from— 
Activity Number 

March | April April 

1939! 1938 1937 
Total applications. .....- 1,172,720 +5.3 +0.5 +82.0 
New applications....| 478,277 | +6.2 | —28.3 +66.0 
Renewals_........-- 694,443 +4.7 | +39.0] 494.9 
Total placements.......- 270,496 | +18.5 | +24.3 —22.5 
ee 195,001 | +17.2 | +26.7 -—11.1 
EE eins 75,495 | +21.9 | +18.6 | —41.7 

Active fiile (end of 

|) 6,547,051 —3.0 -—9.8)} +18.6 

















1 Adjusted for number of working days in months, 


Tas.Le 2.—Summaary of Veteran’s Activities, 











April 1939 
Percent of change from— 
Activity Number 

March | April April 

19391 1938 1937 
Total applications_-_._-- 47,678 | —30.7 | —21.7 | +37.8 
New applications... _- 12,476 | —2.5 | —57.1 +16.7 
Renewals_........-. 35,202 | —37.2 | +10.6 | +47.2 
Total placements__....-- 12,809 | +21.4 | +0.8 —42.8 
PR Riicicdicewies 7,246 | +18.9 +0.7 —35.8 
PG sarieiGenune 5,563 | +24.8| +0.9| —49.8 

Active file (end of 

ERE cee ere 357,280 —0.9 | —21.0 +14.8 

















1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 















































TREND OF INCREASING PLACEMENTS CONTINUES 19 
TaB.e 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, April 1939 
TOTAL 
Placements Applications 
Private ein 
. upple- 
Division and State aoe Field yey Personal mental 
Total a Kesuler Public | visits | Total New 1939 visits vate 
Number ~ mo.) 
March ! 

United States_._|270,496 |195,001 +17 | 91,687 | 75,495 |169,797 |1,172,720 |478,277 |6,547,051 10,474,711 42,523 
New England__.....-- 12,942 | 8,945 +8 | 5,468 | 3,997 | 6,835 77,292 | 29,040 | 467,320 751,715 737 
MMBivcsciancows 1,677 | 1,197 +20 917 480 878 11,613 | 2,752 41,404 80,737 234 
New Hampshire_-} 1,662 1,139 —4 664 523 1,264 8,349 1,733 31,334 42,838 132 
Vermont......--- 994 573 +4 354 421 326 3,043 862 19,366 17,795 18 
Massachusetts.-..| 3,330 | 2,067 —3 | 1,365} 1,263 | 1,605 29,445 | 15,709 | 252,736 362,486 130 
Rhode Island_---- 957 714 +16 409 243 916 8,036 3,553 36,410 111,061 69 
Connecticut. ._... 4,322: | 3,255 +17} 1,759 | 1,067] 1,846 16,806 | 4,431 86,070 136,798 154 
Middle Atlantic_.._._. 34,427 | 27,391 +16 | 14,757 | 7,036 | 29,072 | 315,828 |127,634 |1,616,215 | 2,991,565 1,670 
New York.._...-- 17,735 | 13,295 +21 6,238 4,440 8,172 154,773 | 68,381 467 ,049 |21,576,000 858 
New Jersey......- 8,314 | 7,435 +34 | 4,520 879 | 13,259 52,609 | 23,373 | 231,527 311,023 203 
Pennsylvania____- 8,378 | 6,661 —5 | 3,999] 1,717 | 7,641 | 108,446 | 35,880] 917,639 | 1,104,542 609 
East North Central_...| 46,786 | 40,219 +20 | 19,407 | 6,567 | 35,936 | 230,229 | 84,398 |1,328,752 | 1,593,167 4,331 
Oooo ccn cus 11,642 | 10,354 +33 | 4,636] 1,288 | 14,367 88,809 | 32,958 | 429,917 722,885 2,787 
Indiaea.....<.... 6,725 | 6,444 +2] 3,328 281 | 3,399 40,741 | 13,389 | 203,504 230,661 794 
Illinois_.....__--- 11,596 | 11,209 +15 | 4,848 387 | 5,779 33,860 | 13,904 | 161,075 131,372 232 
Michigan......--. 9,617 | 6,837 +20 | 3,742 | 2,780] 9,654 41,516 | 16,978 | 367,872 366,379 263 
Wisconsin__.._._- 7,206 | 5,375 +33 | 2,853 | 1,831] 2,737 25,303 | 7,169 | 166,384 141,870 255 
West North Central_--| 30,953 | 20,015 +22 | 9,439 | 10,938 | 21,765 86,198 | 35,731 | 631,186 827,324 1,695 
Minnesota_....--- 5,475 | 4,098 +38 | 2,297 | 1,377 | 7,200 17,521 | 6,434] 197,879 256,778 602 
ee 8,557 | 5,488 +14 | 2,188 | 3,069} 4,005 16,624 | 6,251 99,908 167 ,327 150 
Missouri. ....--- 5,961 4,627 +17 2,263 1,334 3,891 27,174 | 13,109 160,388 194,723 160 
North Dakota....| 2,216 1,656 +43 956 560 938 4,247 1,824 33,448 40,438 95 
South Dakota...-} 1,739 | 1,067 +18 461 672 698 2,777 | 1,139 35,524 22,837 87 
Nebraska. ...-.-- 4,177 | 1,359 +14 615 | 2,818 | 2,146 7,084 | 2,752 52,152 64,402 111 
Rasta... <<..---. 2,828 | 1,720 +26 659 | 1,108 | 2,887 10,771 | 4,222 51,887 80,819 490 
South Atlantic...._._- 38,279 | 22,172 +17 | 11,443 | 16,107 | 16,392 142,786 | 60,230 744,582 | 1,115,563 1,766 
Delaware_.....--- 1,037 805 —25 362 232 305 3,117 765 11,741 22,345 22 
Maryland_____--- 3,621 | 2,378 +19 | 1,171 | 1,243 | 2,373 17,009 | 4,947 69,942 122,785 76 

District of Colum- 
ae 3,483 | 3,259 +35 | 1,374 224 571 7,668 | 3,160 47,534 66,517 59 
Vinita. ...6.5<<. 5,736 3,265 +33 2,169 2,471 2,035 20,305 8,446 54,930 147 ,806 226 
West Virginia__._- 2,964 | 2,160 —1 1,157 804 | 1,340 29,179 | 11,553 | 114,914 225,120 406 
North Carolina-..| 8,950 | 4,646 +4] 2,256] 4,304] 2,195 21,620 | 8,789 | 115,253 225,111 550 
South Carolina_.._| 3,282 | 1,165 +13 590} 2,117] 1,154 10,313 | 4,730] 108,839 106,790 60 
| 7,325 4,052 +22 2,130 3,273 5,215 20,880 | 10,022 178,434 109 ,648 151 
Fiovida...s2<<.<<. 1,881 442 +9 234 | 1,439] 1,204 12,695 | 7,818 42,995 89,441 216 
East South Central__.-| 14,680 | 6,971 —1]} 3,816| 7,709} 6,139 65,549 | 33,168 | 423,433 592,485 1,971 
Kentucky.._____- 2,573 1,437 +29 565 1,136 911 22,468 | 13,703 91,215 154,272 387 
Tennessee_._._._. 3,963 2,630 —12 1,471 1,333 2,012 12,425 6,863 132,690 160,825 276 
Alabama. .ccecses 3,718 2,171 -3 1,299 1,547 1,915 14,218 5,884 137,505 191,860 516 
Mississippi-.-..__ 4,426 733 +7 481 3,693 1,301 | 16,438 6,718 62,023 85,528 792 
West South Central_._| 47,716 | 37,082 +10 | 10,758 | 10,634 | 27,070 85,913 | 42,024 | 522,223 976,191 | 19,589 
Askeuvat.....25.- 3,834} 2,551 —22 882 | 1,283 | 2,416 7,940 | 4,001 78,090 111,175 1,641 
Louisiana. ....... 6,033 4,999 —2 2,742 1,034 3,966 16,497 7,578 113 ,794 149,077 617 
Oklahoma....--.. 7,225 | 5,512} +126 874 | 1,713 | 3,610 15,523 | 7,089 64,057 167,594 742 
WOMB scsceccccs 30,624 | 24,020 +5 | 6,260] 6,604 | 17,078 45,953 | 23,356 | 266,282 548,345 | 16,589 
Mouse. .656665.<0< 14,918 | 9,401 +44 | 5,392 | 5,517] 9,366 46,397 | 15,788 | 219,129 375 ,293 4,702 
Montana......... 2,680 971 +34 692 | 1,709} 1,597 4,622 | 1,389 29,975 36,106 335 
| 5 ene 2,234 1,534 +48 821 700 1,274 5,703 2,321 18,783 64,621 38 
Wyoming. .--.... 1,007 413 +34 240 594 322 3,644 1,302 14,243 30,741 50 
Colorado....-.... 3,012 | 2,490 +30 | 1,266 522 | 2,379 11,965 | 4,730 69,707 118,155 91 
New Mexico... .-- 1,660 | 1,118 +77 865 542 | 1,397 3,246 | 1,459 32,976 26,277 56 
a 1,814 1,453 +61 852 361 734 4,982 2,113 25 ,047 36,743 3,380 
MN. oS eevianucel 1,358 668 +78 227 690 1,033 9,628 1,765 23 ,759 43 ,643 650 
Nevada_..._._--- 1,153 754 +14 429 399 630 2,607 909 4,639 19,007 102 
5 Oe Se 28,859 | 22,525 +24 | 11,099 | 6,334 | 16,921 | 120,028 | 48,483 | 582,283 1,235,503 5,635 
Washington_._._- 3,997 3,346 +50 2,020 651 2,892 12,384 5,365 101,778 164,329 1,041 
ee 3,895 | 2,212 —15 | 1,446] 1,683 | 2,117 9,032 | 3,769 63 ,685 124,458 1,405 
California. ......-. 20,967 | 16,967 +27 | 7,633 | 4,000 | 11,912 98,612 | 39,349 | 416,820 946,716 3,189 
ae 349 110 +116 36 239 126 1,119 722 3,463 11,813 22 
ee 587 170 —2 72 417 175 1,381 1,059 8,465 4,092 405 























1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 





1 Estimated, 
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TasLe 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, April 1939 





















































VETERANS 
Placements Applications 
Private New 
Division and State baa Regular : Percent of ss 
Total Percent of| (over 1 Public Total | Number enue 1939 
Number yang mo.) March! 
March! 
SR Si seenbetinwae 12,809 7,246 +19 2,543 5,563 | 47,678 | 12,476 —2 | 357,280 
a 634 283 +23 186 351 2,711 706 -7 25,616 
ne da eennidaeaatekees 82 28 -3 21 54 441 72 +38 2,701 
SOOT ATTA 71 52 +27 31 19 356 59 +11 2,238 
Co Ee ee ee eer 37 19 +12 14 18 118 28 +17 850 
oe OO 168 46 +15 31 122 930 391 -17 15 ,534 
ee 41 21 +110 13 20 189 42 +2 628 
IONE a ccccccmndsnecccsceen 235 117 +24 76 118 677 114 +1 3,665 
ES See 877 513 +17 292 364 8,369 2,213 +17 61,030 
Be bs enceaieenedascs 434 236 +30 112 198 2,298 892 +35 11,578 
NR irniccdninitcnnnecoones 183 140 +20 101 43 1,680 282 -17 8,614 
PE ci cp iesnckecnscces 260 137 a4 79 123 4,391 1,039 +16 40,838 
ast Dierts Cate. 2.2 cccc cnn 1,728 1,231 +27 506 497 | 10,602 2,639 +12 92,021 
DD a a eeuccanianceee: 423 315 +35 111 108} 3,765 1,086 +34 26,765 
DE dice wancicinenccensennben 205 183 +16 80 22 1,855 380 +27 12,047 
i tiinciumencnneennciee 474 408 +41 156 66 2,410 461 +9 20,516 
PR i cemiinaseinaaweee 335 183 +1 96 152 1,443 492 -11 22,639 
ID ions ccncinecheececenese 291 142 +33 63 149 1,129 220 -17 1,005 
West North Ceatral.............-..-.-- 2,027 1,004 +34 265 1,023 4,193 1,051 —18 41,469 
NS LE CTA 225 98 +7 50 127 855 146 —26 13,678 
ttc. sccpbbekckimiseeeeec 893 478 +50 95 415 867 247 6 6,474 
Rance ciiecanbiceonecs 318 202 +31 59 116 1,248 344 —21 10,217 
RB iccnccnceencecem ees: 76 33 +50 18 43 109 39 +22 1,788 
IR So icomcctiinenwenioon 114 39 +30 10 75 135 38 +3 2,267 
ee 250 84 +31 18 166 393 91 —12 3,593 
ic ccmiceenenmbemwnn 151 70 4 15 81 586 146 —34 3,452 
DG icc cnge eta nncaenennsen 1,642 746 +10 296 896 5,477 1,585 +3 36,127 
RD ieiiineccckonexecunsled 44 22 +10 13 22 159 21 +62 628 
SSS EE eee eee 196 118 +39 58 78 588 119 —2 5,284 
District of Columbia...-...-.----- 125 106 +31 29 19 306 124 -17 3,879 
Re esti Le maseceumenaen 242 94 —10 51 148 587 130 —10 2,618 
Oe 117 57 —15 28 60 1,540 446 +201 6,587 
DT I i icncnuccesensen 376 143 +2 37 233 753 176 —22 3,875 
DN TOR nine ccnnscensens 161 48 +14 9 113 288 79 -—29 4,158 
| ee eee 275 134 +10 59 141 546 160 —30 5,962 
PR cedipineasiiecaeusmceuns 106 24 +41 12 82 710 330 —18 3,136 
6 ee 639 206 -13 77 433 2,849 885 +14 22,720 
RT TT 176 49 +75 15 127 1,228 383 +27 6,449 
oO Te 182 65 —21 26 117 562 243 +28 6,929 
DIR sn: i cpeioaemennbwek 162 73 —22 29 89 500 154 -3 6,404 
ES Re ee eee 119 19 —44 7 100 559 105 —18 2,938 
West South Central..................--- 2,117 1,460 +13 222 657 2,955 904 —25 24,601 
oc anidlemineseecenine 208 129 -15 32 79 333 111 —27 4,020 
ee 176 128 +6 63 48 491 144 —5 5,106 
DI ig kamen paubinnmeine 562 357 +173 21 205 841 263 —35 5,466 
ee an ae 1,171 846 aa) 106 325 2,290 386 —24 10,009 
DI Sieicicnc case canmiosnensiens 1,165 599 +56 249 566 2,517 629 —6 13 ,682 
| ee Te 220 68 +66 43 152 304 63 43 2,003 
EE Oe ee ae ere 272 170 +38 49 102 389 98 +17 1,321 
ES eee 72 13 +44 6 59 209 59 +28 883 
NS OD OO 188 134 +65 49 54 542 173 +6 3,893 
SIE. cccccniaxtccousnene 65 33 +136 26 32 137 50 +9 1,866 
Rie ceccckcnvorckecedesieke 131 96 +140 45 35 302 91 —36 1,985 
Ree piece amaneEeee 135 38 +41 10 97 465 55 —41 1,393 
I ney Re ree 82 47 —4 21 35 169 40 +18 338 
oS eee een 1,918 1,199 +8 446 719 7,878 1,806 —18 39,305 
SE ee OR, 256 171 +31 80 85 638 121 —38 7,018 
SE eee a 297 143 -—14 74 154 390 84 —30 4,429 
a ee: 1,365 885 a a 292 480 6,850 1,601 —15 27,858 
re ecrtice cena cuenbiesebiote 28 3 +50 2 25 47 30 0 247 
0 ES a ean eee 34 2 —78 2 32 80 28 —58 462 








1 Adjusted for number of working days in months, 
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